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There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
trend  of  apple  production  and  the  long-time  outlook,  but  because  of  the- short- 
ness of  the  time  we  will  try  to  point  out  and  discuss  only  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones,  - 

In  the  beginning  it  seems  to  be  important  that  we  recall  to  your  mind 
seme  of  the  recent  trends  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
As  indicated  on  the  chart,  total  production  of  the  Fiajor  fruit  crops  combined, 
although  fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  has  increased  substtmtially  during  the 
last  15  years.    Most  of  the  increase,  you  notice,  is  due  to  the  sharp  upward 
trend  in  the  production  of  the  citrus  fruits.      The  production  of  apples  as  well 
as  that  of  peaches  axid  grapes  has  been  declining.     Production  of  pears  and 
cherries  has  been  increasing.     These  trends  are  expected  to  continue  which 
means  that  the  supply  of  all  fruits  during  the  next  5  years  v/ill  probably  aver- 
age larger  than  the  supply  available  during  the  last  5  years,  the  citrus  fruits 
making  up  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total.     The  total  production  of  apples 
is  expected  to  continue  to  decrease,  the  crop,  under  average  growing  conditions, 
decreasing  to  about  140,000,000  bushels  by  1945  compared  with  about  156,000,000 
bushels  at  the  present  time. 

Although  adequate  information  concerning  per  capita  consumption  of  fruits 
in  the  United  States  is  lacking  there  are  indications  that  the  average  has  in- 
creased fairly  sharply  during  the  recent  recovery  period  over  v.^hot  it  was  during 
the  5  years  1929-33,     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per  capita  consumption 
of  all  fruits  —  fresh,  canned,  and  dried  --  is  closely  associated  with  the  major 
swings  of  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers.     The  average  for  the  period  1924-28 
was  about  9  percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  period  1919-23  but  the  average 
for  1929-33  was  about  8  percent  lov/er  than  in  the  so-called  prosperity  period. 
During  the  recent  recovery  period  per  capita  consumption  has  increased  about  7 
percent , 

•Although  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all  fruits  tends  to  show  only  small 
variations,  the  figures  for  fresh  consumption  of  som.e  of  the  individual  fruits 
indicate  some  marked  changes  in  the  last  15  years.     The  average  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  apples  in  the  fresh  state  has  declined  rather  sharply  throughout  the 
period,  the  average  for  1929-33  being  about  22  percent  less  than  in  the  1919-23 
period.     Although  the  most  recent  data,   1934-36,  are  inadequate  they  indicate 
that  consumption  of  apples  in  the  United  States  is  still  declining.    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  citrus  fruits,  particularly  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  in  the  fresh  state  has  increased  s?iarply  in  recent  years.    The  aver- 
age for  1929-33  was  about  34  percent  greater  than  for  1919-23  and  the  short-time 
average  for  1934-36  was  20  percent  larger  than  for  1929-33,     The  consumption  of 
fresh  peaches  has  declined  during  the  last  decade  while  that  cf  fresh  pears  has 
increased  slightly.     It  appears  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  bananas  fol- 
lows closely  the  trend  of  consumer-purchasing  power.     It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  with  all  the  variations  in  supplies  of  fruits  available  that  the 
average  per  capita  figures  for  all  fruits  combined  remain  fairly  constant  over 
the  long-time  period. 

One  of  the  important  factors  indicating  that  the  trend  of  apple  production 
will  be  downv^ard  in  the  next  few  years  is  the  number  and  age  of  trees  in  the 
country.     The  1935  census  showed  that  there  were  about  100,000,000  apple  trees 
of  all  ages  in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1935  or  less  thcoi  one-half  the 
number  reported  in  1910  and  about  14  percent  less  than  in  1930,    Moreover,  re- 
cent reports  indicate  that  plantings  have  been  relatively  light,  limited  largely 
to  the  replacement  of  old  or  dam.aged  trees,  and  that  the  number  of  all  apple 
trees  has  continued  to  decline  since  1935,     Should  the  domiward  trend  of  tree 
nxambers  continue  at  the  rate  that  occurred  from  1930  to  1955,  the  number  of  bear- 
ing trees  will  total  about  77,000,000  in  1940  and  71,000,000  in  1945  compared 
with  82,500,000  bearing  trees  in  1935,     Because  the  proportion  of  trees  that  were 
not  of  bearing  age  in  1935  was  smjill,  it  is  net  unlikely  that  the  decrease  in 
bearing  trees  in  the  future  will  be  even  greater.     If  the  rate  of  decrease  should 
be  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  10-yeo.r  period,  1925-35,  or  about  2  percent  per 
year,  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  1940  would  total  about  74,000,000  and  in 
1945  about  66,000,000  trees. 

From  1920  to  1935  the  number  of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  decreased  by 
about  33,000,000  or  28  percent,  but  prcdu.ction,  figured  on  the  basis  of  average 
growing  conditions,  decreased  only  about  4  percent.     The  maintenance  of  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  decreasing  numbers  of  bearing  trees  is  the  direct  result  cf 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  average  yield  per  tree  frcTP.  1,41  to  1,90  bushels  or  35 
percent  during  the  15-year  period.     This  rise  in  yields  m.ay  be  attributed  to  the 
weeding-out  of  a  large  number  of  lov/-yielding  trees  and  to  the  increase  in  bear- 
ing surface  of  another  large  body  cf  trees  which  came  into  full  bearing  between 
1925  and  1930,    From  1930  to  1935  the  yield  per  bearing  tree  increased  at  the 
average  rate  cf  about  1,1  percent  per  year  and  it  is  likely  that  yields  will 
continue  to  increase  at  about' t?iat  average  rate  in  the  next  few  years.     For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  therefore,  the  v/eeding-cut  of  low-yielding  trees  is  likely 
to  continue  and  yield  per  tree  is  likely  to  increase  further.     These  factors 
indicate  that  total  production  under  average  growing  condition  vrill  tend  to  de- 
cline in  the  next  few  years. 

The  large  appld  crop  harvested  in  1937  —  211,000,000  bushels  —  resulted 
from  generally  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
It  does  not  represent  a  long-time  increase  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
industry  as  indicated  by  the  short  crop  of  117,500,000  bushels  produced  the  year 
before  under  unfavorable  growing  ccnditicns.     Although  the  long-time  trend  of 
apple  production  is  dovmward  it  is  not  unlikely  that  comparatively  large  crops 
will  be  produced  in  future  years  ivhen  grov^'ing  ccnditicns  are  favorable  and  rela- 
tively small  crops  will  result  when  conditions  are  unfavorable. 
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Although  the  export  outlook  and  trend  of  foreign  production  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  paper,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  improved 
demand  conditions  in  many  foreign  countries  and  trade  agreement  concessions 
on  apples  are  favorable  factors  in  the  export  situation.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  slightly  increasing  trend  of  production  of  dessert  applos  in  the  chief- 
prcducing  areas  outside  the  United  States  is  an  unf avori'.b]. o  factor. 

So  much  for  the  outlook  for  th3  country  as  a  whole,    ■'^pple  production 
in  the  Western  States  in  recent  years  has  been  fairly  stable  at  50,000,000  to 
55,000,000  bushels  per  year  or  36  percent  of  the  total  United  States  crop.  Be- 
cause of  the  sharply  increased  yield  per  tree,  this  area  has  played  an  important 
part  in  maintaining  the  production  for  the  country  as  a  whole  at  a  relatively 
high  level  whan  tree  numbers  wore  declining,     A  very  small  percentage  of  the 
trees  in  this  area  is  yet  to  come  into  bearing  and  a  largo  percentage  has  al- 
ready reached  full-bearing  capacity,     Rem.cval  of  trees  of  unpopular  varieties, 
of  old  trees  and  of  orchards  on  poor  locations  continues,  and  plantings  are 
confined  largely  to  replacements.     Production  in  the  area  as  a  whole  during 
the  last  5  yec.rs  averaged  about  10  percent  lovrer  than  during  the  previous  5 
years  when  it  vfas  a  record  high  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  decline  during 
the  next  several  years. 

Production  of  apples  in  the  Central  States  fluctuates  widely  from  year 
to  year  because  of  the  great  variation  in  weather  conditions.    Since  1931 
the  crop  in  this  area  has  varied  from  a  low  of  21,000,000  to  a  high  of  64,500,000 
bushels.    On  the  average,  however,  the  area  produces  about  22  percent  of  the 
United  States  crop.    A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  in  the  Central  States  is 
relatively  young  but  recent  plantings  have  been  light  and  the  removal  of  old 
trees  and  unprofitable  orchards  continues.    The  trend  of  production  in  this 
area  has  been  sharply  doivnward  in  the  last  20  years  wit?i  the  average  for  the 
last  5  years  being  about  14  percent  less  than  that  of  the  previous  5  years. 
Because  of  the  great  variation  in  weather  conditions  in  this  area  it  is  likely 
that  production  in  the  future  will  also  fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to 
year  but  on  the  basis  of  average  conditions  it  may  increase  slightly. 

In  the  Eastern  States  annual  production  also  fluctuates  widely  from 
year  to  year  with  weather  conditions.    During  the  5-years  1932-36  tViese  States 
combined  produced  an  average  of  60,700,000  bushels  of  apples  or  ::^bout  42  per- 
cent of  the  tctal  United  States  crop.     The  average  crop  for  the  last  5  years 
was  about  7  percent  belovf  that  of  the  previous  5  years.     Nearness  to  large 
consuming  centers  gives  the  eastern  apple  gravers  a  decided  economic  advantage 
and  many  of  the  better  orchards  have  received  x^er^^  good  care  in  recent  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  orchards  in  poor  locations  including  many  farm  orchards 
have  received  less  than  average  care  and  the  imusual  freezes  during  the  winter 
of  1933-34  have  reduced  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  area  as  a  v/hole.    Even  so, 
it  is  probable  that,  with  average  growing  conditions,  the  production  of  apples 
in  the  Eastern  States  will  shav  only  a  moderate  decline  in  the  next  several 
years , 

'J^'here  is  one  other  point  that  should  be  considered  in  an  appraisal  of 
the  long-time  outlook,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  demand  conditions  on  the  in- 
come received  from  apple  production.    As  indicated  by  the  chart  there  is  a 
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close  association  between  the  cash  income  received  from  apple  production 
and  incjome  received  by  industrial  workers.    The  size  of  the  apple  crop  has 
some  influence  on  the  amount  of  money  received  for  the  crop  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  amount  of  money  that  urban  consumers  have  to  spend  is  by  far  the 
more  important  factor.     Small  apple  crops  tend  to  result  in  a  smaller  total 
return  for  the  crop  than  do  medium  and  large  crops.     You  will  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  great  shifts  in  the  cash  income  from  apple  production  are 
closely  associated  v/ith  the  great  shifts  in  the  incomes  of  industrial  work- 
ers.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  even  though  apple  production  decreases 
slightly  during  the  next  several  years,  producers  cannot  expect  a  larger 
total  income  from  apple  production  unless  the  total  earnings  of  industrial 
workers  increase  above  those  of  recent  years. 


